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PARIS 

By Antoine Guillemet (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



Out of the Window Studies Taken 
From the Luxembourg 



By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 



THE world itself is full of art, good 
art, sublime art. The whole of out- 
of-doors, with its beauty, is all yours, 
but it is yours only when you recognize it 
as good. The appreciation of beauty in 
nature and art is one of mental attitude. 
Approach either in the right mental attitude 
and you hold the key that unlocks the door. 
Try experiments with yourself; let nature 
make its own appeal to you. Look with 
seeing eyes upon every-day scenes ; look out 
of the window, wherever you may be. 
More is suggested in the view than can be 
really seen. Were we able to see out of 
the different windows of our various read- 



ers, we doubt whether we would see the 
same or even nearly the same thing. It may 
here be worth while to remember the en- 
tirely different mental attitude of any two 
persons viewing the same scene. The sailor 
would see it differently from the soldier, 
the farmer from the builder, the fisherman 
from the young girl intent upon playing a 
game of tennis. 

Acquire this habit of "seeing pictures" 
in your own surroundings and see how 
quickly it will aid you in understanding 
what the artist means to show on canvas. 
Watch the skies ; see the play of light and 
shade on people and things ; feel the atmos- 
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LE PORT BE LA ROCHELLE PAR UN GROS TEMPS 
By Pettijean (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



phere intervening between you and distant 
objects; store your memory with mental 
pictures and then when you see a picture 
of one of your very own impressions you 
will feel you have met an old friend, or, if 
it shows something you have never seen, 
do not condemn it, but keep your eyes open 
and possibly you may discover that there is 
a new way of seeing an old view. Store 
your mind with mental pictures of your 
surroundings. If they seem unpromising 
remember no place can be hopelessly unin- 
spiring if imagination gets busy. Of course, 
it would be easy to gather mental impres- 
sions of every kind of landscape, if our 
windows looked out upon 1 a beautiful 
stretch of river with' meadow land and or- 
chards, hills rising mysteriously in the dis- 
tance, the boughs of the trees reflected in 
the water, their foliage turned yellow, red 
and brown by the cold nights of early au- 
tumn, making one vast bouquet. 

Among the hundreds of impressions one 



could cull from this scene are two things 
that may be a suggestion to some one, of 
importance or not according to the point 
of view. Between the reflection in the 
water and yourself will be a thin sheet of 
water and at a certain distance the trees 
in autumn at the edge of water often have 
a feathery look. 

But we do not all have windows looking 
upon so comprehensive a view as this. 
Many of us are in sleepy little New Eng- 
land villages, four or five miles from the 
railway, with but a single elm-shaded road, 
the cottages tumbled together by the less 
precise methods of a bygone age, their walls 
wrapped in clematis vine; and here are as 
many treasures to be found as we have 
mind to discover. Never was there a truer 
saying than "One gets out of Art just what 
one brings to it.'' Many of us have in our 
mind's storehouse the memory of a sail up 
the Hudson River. This is a key to a hun- 
dred landscapes and will bring into a single 
4 — 
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relationship the recollections of many 
jaunts among many different types of scen- 
ery. For all along the Hudson, throughout 
its entire course, lies an abundance of mate- 
rial for picture making. The villages, the 
castle-like structures on the sky line, the 
river pushing back the hills into deep bends 
before cutting its way through to the ocean, 
the thickly wooded distant mountains, the: 
impressive lines of these valleys, hills and 
mountains, one merging unbrokenly into the 
other, make many a landscape fascinating in 
itself and deeply in harmony with the bold 
and rugged outlines far above. 

At Tappan Zee another note is struck, a 
bigger feeling creeps in. There is distance 
added and the waters and the land are out- 
rolled in almost full perspective right up to 
the mutilated beauty of the Palisades them- 
selves. 

Many artists have tried to translate a 
glimpse of what they have seen on the Hud- 
son. Look at these pictures when you have 
the opportunity and if you have seen green 
where they have seen a dozen colors, or 
you have seen brown and grey and they 
have seen purples and red, do not say, 



"Well I never saw it that way/' but look 
again and see if your greens are just green 
or whether by a slight stretch of the imag- 
ination you might not see them mingled 
with the colors the artist has used. 

In a search for pictures in our surround- 
ings, one would not be inclined to go to salt 
meadows for beauty, for in themselves they 

"seem rather a forlorn proposition, but where 
could one find tones more exquisitely soft 
with a certain wild fluorescence, or greater 

■\yaves of shadow and light leaping across 
the landscape from horizon to horizon, than 
in these unpromising lands ? . All big sur- 
faces, even the barren mud flats of our sea- 
shores, nature uses as a canvas upon which 
to paint divine effects of color and light. 
Walk or sail along these flats when the sun 
is setting and the tide is ebbing, and they 
become gleaming sheets of silver, all vocal 
with innumerable rivulets. Here and there 
a weed is seen, nothing more. The effect 
is produced by simplicity and economy of 
material. This is a quality of the highest 
and most absolute art. The same com- 
ponents of beauty seen here enter into many 
famous landscapes ; the same purples, the 




BERCY EN DtiCEMBRE 

By Antoine Guillemet (French) 
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ROUSSILLON: PROVENCE 
By G. Gagliardini (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



same lavenders, the same greens, and every- 
where, on every hand, there is beauty. 

Take these same landscapes we have 
spoken of at different seasons of the year. 
Look at the sand dunes adjacent to the 
shores of our great lakes in grey winter 
weather. They are never more deeply 
characteristic than when a grey January sky 
rests above the wide undulating plain, or 
when the March lights begin to lengthen at 
evening behind the distant farmsteads. 

Those of the middle west can perhaps re- 
call some of the mental pictures left after 
the fearful drought and heat of last sum- 
mer. For months everything had been 
wilting under the merciless sun. The grass 
withered away, the earth seemed hopelessly 
barren, trees lost their leaves, the heat in 
the fields was almost unbearable, the wind 
blew dry and brought with it storms of 
dust; all nature seemed exhausted. Then 
after many false alarms rain came in 



abundance. The atmosphere was washed 
clear and with it came a sense of refreshing 
coolness. In the almost crystal-clear, dust- 
less envelope of air, the horizon was ex- 
tended and the seemingly barren earth be- 
came clothed as though by a miracle with 
a living garment of green. The memory 
of the striking difference between the greens 
of the drought and the greens of the freshet 
will make many appreciate the luscious 
green of the pictures of spring, when the 
trees and grass should be sappy, just 
as the pictures of youth should be less dry 
than those of old age. 

As we study from our windows an ever 
new world is revealed to us. Indeed, its 
multiple aspects are here repeated in minia- 
ture. Evening, with its sweet melancholy 
and its rich harmony, the hour when the 
sky seems to mingle with the earth in greys 
of infinite delicacy, when all nature appears 
enveloped in a light haze and the earth and 
6 — 
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all outlines are 1 o s t, is here. Morning, 
when, the most delicate greys play with each 
other, tender rose tints scarcely touching 
them; when the fleeting mist joins the earth 
with the sky, rising, little by little, until it 
reaches the warmer air above the horizon 
and breaks into light clouds ; where the last 
rays of the morning star softly caress its 
edges; when the sun has not yet appeared, 
but bright streaks of light throw arrows of 
gold toward the zenith to announce its com- 
ing. The hour when a thousand things 
which cover the earth attract luminous 
atoms, and when only the foreground ap- 



pears, which then seems to awaken and to 
take possession of itself; the dew of the 
night, which covered the earth with a thou- 
sand diamonds, still holds its color, joining 
to the general harmony spread over all na- 
ture. If one wishes to see and enjoy these 
fugitive effects, one must study them often. 
One of the things that we can see from 
our windows will prove an absorbing study, 
for the subject of atmosphere in a picture 
is an exceedingly interesting one. Go to 
your window and look out at some distant 
object. Between you and that object is air. 
You can see the air if it is foggy or hazy 
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GOUTER SUR L'HERBE 
By Henri Lebasque {French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



or even dusty, but on a clear day you can 
see it too if you struggle. No matter where 
you look there is air. You see it between 
the sky and the hill; you feel there would 
be room to walk or fly between that hill and 
the cloud beyond without risk of breaking 
your neck with any sudden contact with the 
cloud. Coming nearer home, you have the 
same feeling about the branches of a tree 
against the sky. There is space and air be- 
tween them. A thread-worn expression is 
"A bird could fly in that air or tree." It 
perhaps would do away with some of the 
atmosphereless pictures if the artist tried 
the experiment of entering his own picture 
mentally and trying to breathe. It sounds 
difficult, but try it. 

The earth, especially in the temperate 



zones, has wrapped about it some forty 
miles of air or atmosphere. This air en- 
velopes us, every subject is surrounded with 
it — the table, the chair, the vase, your 
friends — every one and everything indoors 
as well as outdoors. This all-enveloping 
vapor, air, atmosphere or whatever you may 
decide to name it, is a big thing, for every- 
thing seen by us is wrapped up in a volume 
of it, and the thing we look at is illuminated 
by rays of light which pass through it from 
the sun. 

The whole question of enveloping atmos- 
phere resolves itself into a question of 
clouds, for, in a way, that is what we must 
look through before we can see our object 
and it is that which gives to the scene its 
charm. If you do not see this envelope of 
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air readily, try looking at extreme cases. 
For example take two or three very differ- 
ent conditions of atmosphere. Look at a 
distant mountain on a clear, crisp, dry day 
and then at a tower or high building on a 
foggy morning. In the latter is the effect 
of sunlight piercing through the envelope 
of rising blankets of moisture; in the big 
cities, smoke and clouds of tiny dust par- 
ticles are added. As you develop in this 
"seeing of air" new things will show them- 
selves to you. For example, in the north, 
sunlight becomes more of a pinkish color, 
for there we see through a thicker vapor. 
In the north, too. we find the cold greens 
and the cold pinks. Recall some early morn- 
ing effect in Venice, when the wonderful 
grey harmonies and the softened play of the 
sun on the faqades of marble have en- 
tranced you, when the spires and domes of 
the City of Doges rose mysteriously, 
through the heavy mists, from the water 



of the lagunes. 

Some of us have been in Finistere in 
Holland, in London in the season of fogs, 
in the West Indies where everything is 
clearly outlined. All these mental pictures 
ought to help point the way. 

Take the same scene in the glory of the 
summer, in the sweet joyous days of spring, 
in the bleak and chilly days of autumn and 
frozen winter. Change the day from a 
glorious sunny day to one with the rolling 
black storm clouds scudding across the sky 
and everything is tinged with the color of 
darkness. Get the feeling of the reality of 
atmosphere in your mind and then do not 
run away with the idea that it is the one and 
only quality to be looked for in a picture, 
for it is only one of many. 

It is necessary always to remember that 
one must look broadly at any subject in art. 
To get the feeling of t h e Metropolitan 
Tower in New York, for instance, or the 
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TIRAILLEURS S&N&GALAIS EN ARRIERE GARDE 
By Marius Perret (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



Washington Monument in Washington, one 
would need to look broadly, to take in the 
whole view of the skies in a broad sweep, 
not to concentrate upon the one object and 
receive what we might term the microbe 
view. Such a view would be fatal to any 
art. We must not look upon the world 
with the eyes of a child, singling out an 
interesting object here or there, but we must 
take it in the whole, the glory of the whole 
scene, with the great volume of surround- 
ing atmosphere in which everything is 
bathed. 

How then do these out-of-doors nature 
paintings differ from the works of art 
known to us as paintings by artists? The 
latter have had infused into them much of 
the personality, the individuality, the per- 
sonal spirit of the artist, and the picture 
contains suggestions and meanings beyond 
that which would be found in a photograph 
or a mere reproduction of a matter-of-fact 
scene. There is usually a something that 
thrills one. All art that lives is vitalized by 
this spiritual essence; an essence that es- 
capes the analyst, but which is felt by all 
who have hearts that throb and souls that 
feel. Visit any gallery of good paintings 
and you will see there on canvas the pic- 
tures you have already seen out of doors. 



So distinct are these memory pictures that 
standing before these works of the masters, 
you lose the sense of place. Withdraw your 
eyes for a moment from the picture, a scene 
perhaps on the north coast of France, Bel- 
gium or Holland, and look again and every- 
thing is altered, for you have moved on a 
foot or two and are viewing a scene in 
Africa. The atmosphere, the hour of day, 
the season, all have changed in the twink- 
ling of an eye. You become a part of the 
all-enveloping hot air, and as you grasp this 
living, vibrate quality you feel at one with 
the artist, and this is the great desideratum 
of the picture lover. 

For the illustrations in this article I have 
chosen from the halls of the beautiful mu- 
seum of the Luxembourg at Paris. Come 
look at these pictures with me and see if 
your out-of-the-window studies have made 
them any more interesting to you. 
Guillemet, Antoine — "Paris." 

A sort of panorama which embraces an 
enormous horizon and seems to be Paris 
seen from Meudon. The enveloping air is 
that of the North. It is a scene of northern 
sunlight, in which the clouds are distinctly 
in front of the sky and in which the blue is 
enveloped. It is a pity that we are not real- 
ly in the Luxembourg so that you might 
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LA NEIGE A LA PORTE D'ASNItiRES 
By Rene Bilotte {French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



look quickly from this picture to that of 
Gagliardini's "Roussillon" in the next room, 
for the contrast is most marked. There is 
a blazing light, rosy pink, a hot and dry 
blue sky, and of course everything you see 
is through a different atmosphere or en- 
veloping air, and every object painted of a 
different color. Look back to Guillemet 
and you will see that the air is more moist, 
heavier, foggier. In the one you have the 
air a n d surroundings of the south of 
France, the sky of Marseilles, for example, 
while in the other the north of France, the 
sky of Paris. 

Take this same picture of Gagliardini's 
and contrast it with Pettijean's "Le Port de 
La Rochelle par tin gros temps/' The two 
pictures are works of contrasts, but con- 
trasts of different conditions. The compo- 
sition of Pettijean's work tends to increase 
the sense of h e a v y, cloudy weather, as 
everything tends to converge downwards 



towards the middle center in the fore- 
ground, while in Gagliardini's the purpose 
is to convey the feeling of beautiful clear., 
dry, sunny weather and the entire picture 
converges upwards towards the center. 
Pettijean's sky and earth have been coaxed 
towards each other; they are brought to- 
gether by the composition, the color, the 
atmosphere. Exactly the opposite takes 
place in Gagliardini's, for the reds are in 
absolute contrast with the blues of the sky: 
the orange reds are used in creating the feel- 
ing of separation, of distance between the 
earth and sky. 

Guillemet has another picture among our 
illustrations — "Bercy en Dccembre" The 
composition and tonality of this picture are 
good. The water is admirably transparent 
and under a dramatically strong sky can be 
seen the dome of the Pantheon and of the 
Gare d'Orleans, the clocks of St. Etienne- 
du-Mont, and near the arches of the bridge 
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BAIGNEUSE 

By Paul Chabas {French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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LA TRANSPORT DE GUERRE LA CORREZE 
By Frederic MontencCrd (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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DERNIER RETOUR 

By H. D. Berteaux (French) 

the towers of Notre Dame. In this picture 
of Guillemet's, the clouds are dense and 
moisture-laden. The weather is that of 
winter; it is a sky filled with impending 
snow. The land, with the houses on it,- and 
the water in the river, are each painted in 
an entirely different manner. 

The touch, the technical performance, is 
different for each division. As you look at 
this canvas you must remember that every- 
thing in and near Paris is enveloped in a 
luminous body; it all has a rosy tint and 
whatever the object you look at you must 
see it through this surrounding coating of 
air or atmosphere. This is true whether 
the season be winter, spring, summer or 
autumn. 

In this scene, although it is bleak and 
chilly, you find pleasure in your view. A 
feeling and suggestion of nature confronts 
you to which are added human conditions. 
In its tone of light the effect is happy and 



, — -Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 

possesses in an eminent degree the feeling 

of the unity of one moment; it is filled with 

a quality of color which you cannot fail to 

feel. 

Gagliardini's "Roussillon: Provence/' 

Is one way of representing nature, by 
that of contrast. The artist takes as his 
subject certain effects of blinding sun, cer- 
tain savage corners, certain vigorous oppo- 
sites between threatening sky and a flower- 
carpeted earth, then accents through color 
all that is susceptible of accent. These con- 
trasts excite interest, not because of their 
charm, for they lack that. They are excel- 
lent museum pictures, where the entourage, 
the greater part of the time, is false for 
fine harmonies. 

In our quiet homes what sort of an effect 
would some of these pictures have? 
Du Gardier, Raoul (French) — "Sur la 

Plage/' 

There is a slaty, heavy feeling. This is 
15 — 
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LE CARDINAL LAVIGERIE 
By Leon Bonnat {French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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PAY SAGE BASQUE 

By Leon Bonnat {French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



caused by looking through a thick air, partly 
illumined by the sun. He has sense of 
values and harmony. 

Lebasoue, Henri (French) — "G outer sur 
I'Herbe." 

He tries to render the soft vibration of 
light around people and things. This would 
be an altogether exquisite picture if the 
child were not badly done ; the mother seat- 
ed on the ground and the small girl stand- 
ing are delicious morsels, and the luminous 
light is perfectly realized. 

Gervex, H. (French) — "Portrait de Ma- 
dame V alt esse de la Bigne." 

This is one of the first portraits coming 
under the heading of plein air portraits ; in 
other words, a portrait painted out of doors 
with all the outdoor feeling. Gervex por- 
trays a time of day somewhere near noon. 
He was distinctly influenced by Manet. 



Perret, Marius (French) — ''Tirailleurs 
Senegalais en arriere garde:' 

This you can see at a glance is far south, 
where the strong condition of light holds 
the scene together in a blue of a purplish 
tone. The powdered mist in the distance 
suggests the rapid disappearance of a cara- 
van on the edge of the desert. While look- 
ing at such a picture it may be worth while 
to remember that the artist selected this 
scene, because he saw in it the whole trag- 
edy of the desert, from the tuft of herbage 
on which your eyes light in the nearby 
foreground, to the last weary mile of the 
possibly fateful journey upon which the 
distant caravan has just made its begin- 
ning. In it is represented not only Africa, 
the Arab, the sands of the desert, but the 
temperament of the artist. As you look 
steadily you feel the quality of this hot, 
dry, sand-covered land in everything; each 
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LA GLANEUSE 

By Jules Breton (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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BENEDICTION DES BLES 
By Jules Breton (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



object emerges but partially. The longer 
you look the more the whole becomes a 
unit. 

Bilotte, Rene (French) — "La nexge a la 
porte d'Asnieres." 

A painter of scenes of all that is most 
hideous and squalid at the gates of Paris, 
and yet with what a keen and delicate eye 
and with what an expert and sympathetic 
brush has he found the poetry, here where 
it would seem least to exist. The sun, even 
though sullen, plays a sufficiently conspicu- 
ous part to account for the attraction we 
feel to the diminishing perspective of the 
half snow-clad road, leading to Paris. The 
violent perspective used in running the road 
into the horizon makes the snow-laden sky 
come down very near to the earth. The 
exquisite coloring and the sentiment of 
calmness and gentleness make Bilotte's 
works interesting outside of the fact that 
the scenes are of certain quarters of Paris 
which are rapidly disappearing. 
Chabas, Paul (French) — "Baigneuse" 

A young child with feet submerged in 
transparent water made pallid by the eve- 
ning light. Her attitude of timid modesty is 
very graceful, very charming. The color 
is solid and has a youthful freshness. 
Berteaux, H. D. (French) — "Dernier re- 
tour!' 
The sad procession of a funeral climbs 

— 19- 



the rocks; the sea in the background en- 
hances the quiet and melancholy of the 
scene. The general tone of the composition 
is grey brown, earthen color, and is peace- 
ful and subdued. The bereaved, in mourn- 
ing, accompanied by friends and neighbors, 
follow the wagon drawn by oxen and hold- 
ing the body about to be returned to Mother 
Earth. The simple grief and sympathy of 
the humble folk is rendered without pre- 
tention or effort, without strained senti- 
ment; in execution it is easy and natural, 
powerful but not overdone. The light and 
feeling is that of evening clearness. 

Montenard, Frederic (French) —"Le 
Transport de guerre la Correze." 

The pitiless blue of a southern sky, full 
of local color. The colors are extremely 
brilliant, and his blue sky and sea and the 
white glaring light are all of Provence. 
Nothing could be more thoroughly plein 
air. This is a spirited picture of the de- 
parture of the majestic transport La Cor- 
reze. In the background is the Port of 
Toulon with its white houses at the foot of 
a hill, and its fishing boats with their tri- 
angular sails. We find a sort of rosy sun- 
light lacking in brilliancy in its value s. 
Had the smoke been darker, blacker, and 
the water darker, it would have looked 
much better. 
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Bon nat, Leon (French) — "Le Cardinal 

Lavigerie." 

Portrait painting lies at the root of his- 
torical painting ; it brings us into touch with 
the aspects of the human face, introduces 
us to the inner man, reveals his individual- 
ity and tells us his history. The most inter- 
esting fiction has no such personal hold on 
us. A good portrait typifies a time, a race. 
By a movement, a turn of the head, a set of 
the body, or corresponding to the vent of 
the mind, we receive the impression of the 
moral and intellectual aims of the period. 
Titian's portraits, haughty, confident in 
their force, clearly express the individual- 
ism of the Italian Renaissance. Velazquez, 
by isolating his figures, gives them dignity, 
while the eighteenth century portraits, by a 
certain forwardness of demeanor and de- 
sire to please, a general air of gossip. 

Bonnat studied during his early years in 
Spain and it left its impression upon his 
work. In this portrait of Cardinal La- 
vigerie, the eye of the spectator goes 
straight to the head of the model, to the 
seat of his intelligence ; the rest seems to be 



there to make this of value. Even the 
bright red of the Cardinal's robe is not 
over-pronounced, though treated without 
hesitation. The illustrious prelate is seated 
full-face at the side of a table covered with 
papers and his Cardinal's hat. He looks 
the successful diplomat with his half-mock- 
ing smile. The white beard and red skull- 
cap frame this interesting face. 

Leon Bonnat is a practiced and sure- 
handed painter of the human figure; he 
knows how to set it firmly, draw it well, 
color it well, paint it well. Against a neu- 
tral background his figures stand out vigor- 
ously and he makes us feel the grace of 
their form, the firmness of the shaded 
masses. He seeks strong relief, full forms 
against a background that becomes a little 
monotonous by many repetitions. He has, 
perhaps, painted more of the great men of 
his time than any one other portrait painter ; 
all the presidents of France, most of the 
sovereigns of the earth, the great artists, 
writers, actors, and myriads of the rich. 
Occasionally landscape tempts M. Bonnat. 
The Luxembourg has one called "Paysagc 
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Basque" that represents summer by blue 
sunlight and real green without any special 
feeling of heat. 
Breton, Jules (French) — "La Glaneuse." 

Here we find the emotion and special ap- 
preciation of a certain period of the year. 
It has the feeling of autumn, the ripening 
of the grain, so there is little of the green 
in this canvas, because green does not be- 
long to this season of the year. Breton is 
.an acknowledged master of pastoral sub- 
jects, of open-air perspective; a painter of 
the human figure as well as its rural sur- 
roundings ; a realistic poet. 

"La Glaneuse" shows his liking for bold 
silhouettes. This big barefooted peasant 
girl comes towards us in the light of the 
setting sun, with her left hand upon her 
hip to support a sheaf upon her shoulder. 
She seems a very strong young woman and 
strangely unfatigued by her day's work; 



she is also beautiful; she knows her portrait 
is being painted and has struck the aca- 
demical attitude of a model. 

Jules Breton's paintings may be divided 
into four general series: Work, repose, 
rural festivities and religious fetes. "La 
Glaneuse" comes under the first, while 
"Benediction des bles" comes under the last. 

Along a path through the grain, winds 
the procession ; young girls, dressed in 
white, carry banners and a little figure of 
the Virgin garlanded with flowers. In thci 
center of the picture, preceded by two chor-i 
isters and little girls throwing rose petals] 
are two priests in their chasuables, accoirn 
panied by choir boys carrying large candles! 
and censors. The old cure, in his sacredotal 
vestments, walks under a canopy carried by 
four peasants. In his hands is the silver 
ciborium holding the Host. Back of him; 
walks the Mayor, his Council of twelve and 




ROUTE BLANCHE EN PROVENCE 
By Besset (French) 



Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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TERRAINS BE CULTURE EN FLANDRE 
By Jean-Charles Cazin {French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



the important guard who keeps the small 
boys in order. Then follow the rest of the 
villagers. This is an early picture of Jules 
Breton. The Luxembourg acquired it in 
1855, paying $1,000 for it. It remains one 
of, if not quite, the most simple and con- 
vincing pictures he has painted. 

Sims, Charles (English) — "L'Enfance" 

What a delightful man is this English- 
man Sims! Quite naturally he makes his 
work a story picture. A bit sad the grave 
of the poor little dolly, but happy his vision 
of childhood. Can you not imagine him be- 
ing the hero of the following: 

"An artist of veteran fame, who is also 
a grandfather, is going to appeal to the 
French Academy of Fine Arts, of which 
he is an old member, for the protection of 



his grandchildren. They are being taught 
drawing and water-colors at school, and 
their ages are from ten to thirteen. In. the 
old days they would have been set to draw 
a flower-pot or a chair and shade it with 
a wash or two. Here are a few of the sub- 
jects given to these young artists : 'Draw a 
shepherdess in a field/ 'Express breadth 
of horizon in the landscape.' This for an 
artist of ten ! Another 'theme' was, for boys 
of thirteen or so, 'Reception of M. Fallieres 
at Tunis. Depict the enthusiasm of the 
crowd/ Now this is a subject of which the 
grandfather himself might well fight shy. I 
have seen hundreds of official pictures at 
salons and academies, and what such pic- 
ture ever was a success? On the other 
hand, to require an artist of ten to express 
breadth in a landscape seems almost invit- 
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ing him, if he has the least idea what the 
request means, to become a Futurist. 

"A third typical subject given to girls of 
twelve in a drawing and water-color class 
was: Taint six episodes in the life of Joan 
of Arc.' The French Academy of Fine 
Arts is to be asked to take urgent measures 
for restraining the imagination and ambi- 
tion of the art teachers of young Parisian 
children." 

Sims was awarded first prize at the In- 
ternational exhibition at Carnegie Institute 
in April, 191 2, on his canvas entitled, " Pas- 
tor ella. 3 ' 

Besset (French) —"R oate blanche en 
Provence." 

Gives us a scene of noon clearness, and, 
while it is good, it is insufficient in color 
quality. This is the weak point in it. Its 
appeal is not strong, the artist did not feel 
its color, and so it does not arouse our emo- 
tions; it does not take hold of us; we re- 
main unmoved before it. 
Cazin, Jean-Charles (French) — "Ter- 
rains de culture, en Plandre!' 
There is some discussion now as to how 



much influence the memory of Cazin's own 
personality has upon the public. His dream 
of life was so sweet, so tender, and his love 
of humanity so great that they have left an 
aftermath upon the minds of friends and 
critics alike. His choice of subject, delicate 
and sensitive drawing, careful handling of 
the brush, make him stand out among the 
recent French landscape painters. Cazin's 
landscapes are all different. His variety is 
wonderful; his effects are all interpreta- 
tions of personal feeling and vision. He is 
a poet, but writes his poems with the brush 
of a painter. Each picture has, a certain 
charm, each effect a different feeling, and 
he renders each vision with a profundity, of 
insight. The quality of his color, the real 
living force of his work and the simplicity 
and beauty of his design place him in the 
foremost rank of the painters who have 
lived within the last fifty years. Before a 
work of Cazin's you feel full of joy and 
almost reverent pleasure. They raise your 
spirits and thoughts. There is no attract- 
ing one's attention here by violent coii^ 
trasts ; he has a preference for unity rather 




SOLITUDE 

By Alexander Harrison {American) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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NOTRE-DAME BE PARIS 
By J. F. Raffaelli 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



than strong contrasts; the details are sub- 
ordinate to the whole. 

Harrison, Alexander (American) — "Sol- 
itude" "En Arcadie." 
These two pictures were acquired for the 
Luxembourg at the same time. This in 
itself is unusual and is the only instance I 
recall of such an honor being bestowed upon 
an artist. They have acquired two others — 
"Lever de Lime" and "La Riviere Loing." 
Since then he has entered many of the 
museums of France and America. His pic- 
tures are very well known here, possibly 
those of the type of the "Lever de Lune" 
being the most familiar, as many of our 
museums have chosen marines. "La Vague" 
"is at the Philadelphia Academy; "Grand 



Miroir" (marine), Memorial Hall, Phila- 
delphia; "Coucher du soleil" Art Club, 
Philadelphia; "Lever de lune" at Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington ; "Les Amateurs" Art 
Institute, Chicago; "Crepuscule" (marine), 
Art Museum, St. Louis, and many others. 

He is an incomparable painter of the in- 
coming tide of salt-laden water, with the 
golden moon climbing slowly up from the 
dark level of the ominous water; no cloud 
to cast a shadow, the moon pouring its re- 
sistless flood of reflected silvery light upon 
a constantly changing ocean of enchanting 
colors. Through Mr. Harrison's pictures 
one might sit and watch the sea for hours, 
each interpretation bringing a new beauty 
of the great and treacherous force. His 
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ocean holds something of the human; 
the ebb and flow of life, the effort, the 
break and the renewed effort is the feeling 
his long waves, with their breaks and their 
smooth flow following, leave with me. One 
would never weary of that fathomless tur- 
bulence, with nothing that is builded by man 
to disturb one's thoughts. If by chance he 
does slide a thing of this kind into his pic- 
ture to give a little life, or an element of 
comparison, it is always relegated to the 
background, a fence in the prairie, a boat or 
the glow from a lighthouse on the sea, 
which adds to the immensity of the water 
and the awfulness of the vast solitude. 

In his "Solitude" we have another kind 
of solitude, a little less terrifying than that 
of the sea, perhaps, but in painting both the 
marines and the figures Harrison has sought 
and attained truth to nature. The youthful 
human form, nude and moving in absence 
freedom in the open air, is one of his fa- 
vorite motives. 

"En Arcadie" is a mythical landscape of 
a beautiful woods of silvery birches and 



willows, with a carpet of grass and flowers, 
the sun permeating everywhere without 
actually being in the picture. Nude women 
are resting after their bath, sitting, standing" 
or lying down in graceful attitudes. They 
are modern young women, their flesh is not 
accustomed to being exposed to the sun and 
air. His study of light in this Arcadian 
dream is complicated and delightfully true. 
Altogether this has the keynote searched 
for by all great artists — truth to nature. 

He is very personal in his studies of deli- 
cate harmonies, harmonies full of color, ex- 
ceptionally luminous, and yet free from all 
trace of brutality. In his tender modula- 
tions of tone and in his power of suggesting 
the color, beauty and subtle iridescence of 
sunlight or moonlight on water, he ranks 
with the foremost artists of the time. 

His responsive temperament and keen 
artistic sensibility forces him constantly to 
seek for the freshness of new motives. 
There is a certain charm of feeling and ex- 
pression in his little bathers and his pad- 
dling children. They are always having a 




SOIR DE SEPTEMBRE 

By Auguste Pointelin (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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LA SAISON DOREE 

By Leon Boudot (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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happy time, always unaffected, full of life; 
simple, frank, real, natural seekers of pleas- 
ure out of doors. Harrison surely felt a 
great pleasure when painting these children 
on the sunny beach, or he could not have 
passed their feeling of joy on to us. But 
the truth is that Harrison has always been 
fond of children of all ages and so he has 
painted them happily, while bathing in the 
rippling, dashing waves of the seashore. 
His children are laughing elf s with the 
bright sun reflected on their dripping forms. 

I regret that I could not procure photo- 
graphs of Mr. Harrison's Luxembourg 
pictures, "La riviere Loing ,, or "Lever du 
Lune." I know that my readers are in- 
terested in his work and I have therefore 
added several illustrations of works not 
owned by the French Government. There 
will be no confusion as they are plainly 
marked "not in The Luxembourg" 

Mr. Harrison is a citizen of two worlds. 



Proud to be an American, happy to be 
among the French, he is the living symbol 
of the friendship which lies between the two 
great republics. 

Pointelin, Auguste (French) — "Soir de 
Septembref 

There is nothing in his picture but a 
brown line of a slope in the Jura above the 
white spot of the sky. There are no figures, 
not even a bird under the untransparent sky. 
He shows us the wildness and serenity of 
his beloved Juras ; his are melancholy in- 
terpretations. There are no contrasts, for 
his oppositions are of the easiest. Simplic- 
ity is the chief quality upon which he relies 
in rendering his visions. In simplicity of 
line and effect no one living can excel him, 
but in all his landscapes there is a distinct 
feeling of sameness. One might almost say 
a touch of science, they are so exact, always 
a gradually rising hill. 




LES POMMIERS 

By Carolus-Duran {French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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AGUADORA 

By Henri Zo (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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He was at one time professor of mathe- 
matics in the schools of Paris, so undoubt- 
edly he sees nature through a mathematical 
mind, tempered by that of a poet. His 
"Soir de Septembre" has more of the pink 
in it, and for that reason may be more at- 
tractive to us than his "Cotes du Jura!'* 
Carolus-Duran (French) — "Les Pom- 

miers." 

The feeling of the mountains, the spirit 
of Switzerland is here. It is early summer 
and its freshness and resistance in color 
make one single it out for notice. It is more 
resisting in color than any other picture in 
this large room. In size it is perhaps less 
than one-twelfth of many of the canvasses 
hung in its neighborhood, yet you and I and 
everyone else will notice this landscape. The 
little brown streak in its center gives the 
sense of proportion very well. The special 
greens, blues and whites of the early sum- 



mer in the mountain meadows give to it a 
distinction quite its own. There is no other 
picture in the museum which carries to us 
this note of joyous out-of-door nature in 
the mountains as does this. Every color is 
of the mountains, and the charm is partly 
one of association. * -' - ; - 

Boudot, Leon (French)— "La Saison 

doree." 

Boudot lacks life and vibrancy with its 
pinky quality in the atmosphere. It should 
be very much more brilliant ; as it is, it fails 
to attract or give forth a sensation pf pleas- 
ure. The interest there is comes from sheer 
analysis. 
Zo, Henri (French) — "Aguadora" 

Here the combination of blue and white 
with an absence of red, produce sunlight. 
The white dress seen against the blue wall 
and green of the trees causes the picture to 
have a very southern and warm feeling. Zo 




LE RtiiVE 

By Edouard Detaille (French) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 
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HAPPY SUMMER DAYS 

By Alexander Harrison (American) 



(Not in The Luxembourg) 



creates a greater feeling of heat than is in 
Bonnat's "Pasage Basque/' In Zo's, heat 
penetrates everywhere and his whites, blues, 
and the little patches of green are perme- 
ated with it. This feeling is accentuated 
here and there, but not as much as he might 
have made it. Had he used less green the 
feeling would have been that of still great- 
er heat. The picture which conveys to us 
the greatest feeling of heat through its 



form, not color, is Perret's "Tirailleurs 
senegalais en arriere-garde." Zo is not hot 
in form. A woman, a southern woman, in 
a hot town and on a hot piazza, would sit 
with her knees apart, her arms spread out,: 
so as to give whatever air there was a 
chance to cool her. This woman sits with 
knees close together and arms tight to her 
body, and consequently does not add to the 
feeling of heat. The man to the left is bet- 
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ter; he stands with his legs apart and his 
arms crooked away from his body. 

It has been said that the habit of putting 
our feet up on a fence, a box, a chair, is the 
outcome of natural impulse, viz., to let the 
air circulate and cool us on a hot day. How- 
ever that may be, we all know that in cold 
weather we hunch up, while in summer we 
go about as freely and lightly dressed as we 
dare. 
Detaille, Edouard (French) — "Le Reve!' 

And now at the break of day we halt be- 
fore "Le Reve" — the dream of the soldiers 
of France. In a vast plain, long lines of 
infantry troops lie rolled in their grey 
blankets. Beyond them, diagonally from 
; the right of the picture to the horizon, is a 
•line of stacked guns. Two of the stacks 
support the company's flag, rolled up in its 
black covering; another has the bugles 
hanging from it, while three sabers thrust 
into the ground hold the revolvers and 
glasses of the officers. 

In the foreground a soldier shows his pal- 
lid features drawn with the intensity of im- 



mense fatigue, and yet as we look it seems 
as if the face were swept by a flash of a 
chivalrous thought, of some wonder of val- 
iant deeds. He is no longer the poor, cold 
soldier, worn out by the day's march, but 
one of the soldiers passing before him in 
the clouds, turning the pages of their coun- 
try's victories, the victories of their coun- 
trymen long since dead. He and his com- 
rades dream of the empires which have 
been wrested by them from the world and 
perhaps they dream of the victory they hope 
to wrest and win, gifts from them to 
France, gifts worthy of the Great Napoleon. 

This contrast between the dire reality and 
the poetic fancy of the glories of the past 
and the hopes for the future show clearly 
the artist's ability. The various attitudes 
and the matter-of-fact precision in which 
the sleeping soldiers contrast with their 
dream of the soldiers of the Republic, the 
Empire and the Monarchy, is in itself a 
work wonderful in dramatic force. 

The painter, not content with the ren- 
dering of living, moving soldiers, has shown 




LA RIVMRE LOING 

By Alexander Harrison (American) 



(Not in The Luxembourg) 
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in these victorious visions the inspiration 
which leads the soldiers of France to vic- 
tory. The pride of the past, the hope of 
the future, could not be more beautifully, 
more passionately, more dramatically por- 
trayed than by the passing overhead of the 
tattered standr.rds that the Frenchmen of 
all times have with such superb bravery 
carried in the face of the enemy. Into 



these sacred images of France's glory, into 
each precious fold of each torn and tattered 
fragment, struggling to hold together, 
though often breaking away and vanishing 
into the air, into these living rags and 
shreds of rags Detaille has placed a history, 
an epic of the nobility and patriotism of 
France's glorious past and the inspiration 
for a still more glorious future. 




LEVER DE LUNE 

By Alexander Harrison (American) 



(Not in The Luxembourg) 
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